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NEW TESTAMENT JERICHO 


James L. Kelso 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary 







The Jordan Valley around modern Jericho is full of tells, i. e. the 
ruins of ancient cities. In 1868 Sir Charles Warren sank experimental 
trenches in nine of these mounds but found nothing spectacular. The 
real sensation came after the turn of the century when the Germans 
under Sellin and Watzinger excavated Tell es-Sultan and demonstrated 
that it was the Jericho of ‘Joshua’s conquest. Garstang did more work 
on that tell after World War I and discovered much additional impor- 
tant material. A good part of the site, however, still remains untouched. 





















While Sellin was working on Old Testament Jericho in 1911, he 
also sank some trial trenches at a near-by site called Tulul Abu el-Alayiq 
and demonstrated that this site was New Testament Jericho, thus con- 
firming the conjectural identification that earlier scholars had made 
concerning the site. This ruin was not touched again until January, 
1950, when the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem and 
the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary worked this site as their 
seventh joint campaign. The United Nations quickly became a third 
partner by supplying much needed work to a maximum of 150 Arab 
refugees a day. The excavations were continued until the weather of 
midspring became too hot for efficient work. 


New Testament Jericho lies at the extreme western edge of the 
flat Jordan plain. It spreads out on both banks of the Wadi Qelt, where 
that magnificent mountain gorge debouches on the plain. Here Herod 
the Great built his magnificent winter capital. The site is 800 feet 
below sea level and well sheltered from the cold north winds that 
sometimes sweep down the Jordan Valley from Mount Hermon. Snow 
is almost unknown, although it did visit Jericho for a few hours last 
year. The city has a perfect winter-resort climate — a delightful change 
from the chill, damp, penetrating cold of a Jerusalem winter. 


The Wadi Qelt furnished plenty of water for the palace gardens, 
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) the fish ponds, the swimming pools and the villes of the rich. (In one 
ed of the pools Herod had his brother-in-law, the high priest, drowned at 


a swimming party). The city boasted both a hippodrome and a theater. 





ss Near. by were the world famous balsam groves, along with the more 

ie prosaic palm groves and commercial gardens, all of which made this 

or section the richest in Herod’s domain. Indeed, it was rich enough to 

to be a pawn in international politics, and Mark Anthony made a present 
of it to Cleopatra. Caesar later returned it to Herod. 

- The general setting of New Testament Jericho was as follows: Im- 

_ mediately behind the city, i. e. westward, rose the great mountains of 
the wilderness of Judea. They formed a magnificent backdrop for the 
site, with the Wadi Qelt cutting through the center of this mountain 
mass. On either rim of the canyon the mountains ended in isolated 
peaks each crowned with a fortress. The main road from the Jordan 
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nd Fig. 2. A view of the southern tell at Tulul Abu el-Alayia. 

ab Valley to Jerusalem went through this city and climbed up the shoulders 

of of the canyon of the Qelt, into ‘the wilderness of Judea. Two other for- 
tresses, both on the plain itself, were the immediate guardians of the 

he city — one on either bank of the wadi. 

re From the southmost fortress one got a gorgeous view. Far to the 

od south was the deep blue Dead Sea with the great cliffs of the Judean wil- 

et derness hedging it in on the west. (In these mountains is the cave in 

at which the famous Dead Sea Scrolls were discovered). The eastern view 

yw featured the great Transjordan plateau which stretched as far north and 

ast south as one could see. It is so far away that one hardly realized that 

ge it was almost a mile in the perpendicular from the edge of the plateau 


above to the level of the Dead Sea and the Jordan Valley below. North- 
ward the eye jumped the Jordan and again picked up the barren moun- 
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tain mass which was the western scarp of the Jordan Valley. It con- 
tinued on south to the Dead Sea on the southern horizon. 


In New Testament times everything on the Jordan plain in the 
immediate foreground and to the north was beautiful and luscious irri- 
gated farm lands or groves. Beyond it was the barren brown of the 
valley floor where the irrigation ditches could not reach, for by this 
time all their precious water was already spent. Still eastward along 
the Jordan River itself was the forest and here Herod the Great could 
enjoy one of his favorite sports, hunting. 














When we began work on this south tell the depressions of the 
trenches of Warren and Sellin were still prominent and our first task 
was to rescue what little evidence these two had left behind. Warren’s 
work was done before archaeology had become a science and his rec- 
ords leave us little of value. The German dig also failed to help much, 
for they never published their findings except for some preliminary data 
and a few photographs. These old trenches were at right angles to one 
another but fortunately part of the northwest section of the tell had es- 
caped both diggers. From it and the angles between the cross we got 
the following story. 












As we removed the top of the tell the first discovery was a small 
Arabic fortress of the eighth and ninth centuries. A thin defensive wall 
then surrounded the top of the mound and the rooms within it were 
arranged around a roughly polygonal open court. This outpost had been 
located here to guard the road to Jerusalem. In the first World War 
the English likewise located’a military detachment at this site and, when 
we worked at the base of the tell, the first things we dug up were bully 
beef cans and beer bottles from the English occupation. 










Mr. Dimitri C. Baramki, my associate on the dig, had excavated 
Khirbet al-Mafjar — the great Arabic palace to the northeast of our 
site. With him I visited the ruins of this great Ommiad palace and 
found it the exact antithesis of the little fortress on which we were work- 
ing. How great is the difference between the palace and the camp! The 
most important find in this level was a broken slab of marble which 
was inscribed with some short suras from the Quran. The script is Cufic 
and closely resembles the dated inscriptions of the eighth century at 


Khirbet al-Mafjar. 


Beneath the Arabic level came the ruins of a Roman structure built 
in opus reticulatum. This is a type of concrete masonry lined with small 
square-faced, pyramidal stones (averaging 8 or 9 cms.), set at a 
45° angle, giving a net (reticulum) design. The opus quadratum used 
with it is reserved for exterior corners, door jambs, etc. This latter stone 
work is shaped like large bricks and laid after the same fashion. The 
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blending of these types of masonry presents a beautiful and striking 
pattern, but the Romans always covered it with plaster. 





It was impossible to recover the ground plan of the building, but 
its location and its style of architecture fit perfectly into the great uni- 
fied building complex which constituted the civic center of the city. 
The exact date of the erection of this civic center is as yet uncertain, 
but it was not before the time of Herod Archelaus, 4 B.C. — 6 A.D. The 
building was still in use as late as the third century. After that date it, 
like all the rest of the city that had been excavated, was apparently 
abandoned until the Arab outpost was located here. Modern Jericho 
is built over a Byzantine site and thus it became the successor of New 
Testament Jericho. 


Immediately below this concrete structure was typical Herodian 





Fig. 3. Excavations in progress on the southern tell. 


drafted masonry. The exact nature of this building, however, could 
not be determined although some details in its construction were dis- 
covered, the most interesting of which was an exterior course of timber 
separating the building from the Hellenistic tower on which it rested. 
In the debris of these two Roman levels was a great quantity of painted 
plaster fragments in the same rich colors that one sees at Pompeii. 
Terra cotta mural panels, ventilation wall tiles, and other architectural 
features were also present in the debris. They give a clue to the rich 
finish of these buildings. The painted plaster of the second and third 
centuries as found elsewhere on the site is greatly inferior to this 
early work. 
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The Hellenistic tower was the real find on the tell. Some time in 
the second century B.C. this tower was erected on the level plain near 
the bank of the wadi. It was well constructed with large roughly cut 
stones alternating with layers of wadi boulders. The top section of the 
tower was of sun dried brick; and it was the debris from these bricks 
which had made the sloping sides of the tell. The fortress was a new 
pattern in the military architecture of ancient Palestine, being square 
on the exterior but circular on the interior. Another interesting feature 
of the fortress was the use of timber for bonding courses. Vitruvius, 
the great Roman architect, recommended this for military construction. 
The logs extended from the east side of the tower clear through to the 
west. Where they crossed the nine rooms of the tower they made the 
floors of the fortress. Pieces of some of these logs were still intact and 
some of the reeds which served as laths for the plaster in the Roman 
period were found in excellent state of preservation. The dry climate 
of Jericho makes us hopeful that other materials which decay in the 
wet sections of the country may be preserved here and brought to light 
in future excavations. 


The second century B.C. marked the struggle between the Macca- 
bees and their Seleucid overlords of Syria, and this fortress was in a 
key military position in the fighting. Its exact builder is unknown. Sev- 
eral authors state that Bacchides refortified Jericho, but this tower 
may be earlier than this date. In 63 B.C. Pompey captured the towers 
of Threx and Taurus at Jericho. One of them is doubtless this fortress 
which we have excavated and the other is the north tell across the wadi. 


This north tell proved to have a more complex history than the 
first, and more work will need to be done before its exact history can 
be unravelled. The soundings made to date show that it contains a 
great brick fortress and two stone buildings both square in plan and 
built one inside the other. These latter look as though they were built 
of reused cut stone similar to that of tell number I, but without the use 
of wadi boulders. 


The major find of the expedition was the city’s civic center. All of 
this was done in the opus reticulatum construction already described 
and some of the massive concrete walls were four feet in thickness. 
When this civic center was uncovered to full view it looked as though 
a section of Rome had been miraculously transferred on a magic carpet 


from the banks of the Tiber to the banks of the Wadi Qelt. 


From the concrete building on the first tell a great stairway over 
150 feet long descended toward the Wadi. Here stretched a grand 
facade almost 500 feet in length. It consisted of twenty-five statuary 
niches on either side of a semicircular terraced garden. The latter looks 
like an outdoor theater with its tiers of very low terraced walls or 
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benches running up the slope. Several flower pots were found in the 
soil of the benches. In front of this grand facade ran a water reflect- 
ing basin. 

The facade itself served as a great retaining wall for the extensive 
palace gardens. This facade on the plain above also served as the south- 
ern wall of what appears to be a rectangular sunken garden. The con- 
crete end walls of this “sunken garden”, however, were so massive that 
they could also have served as walls for a swimming pool. They were 
even finished off with an ideal anti-splash rim. The exact nature of the 
north wall has been lost for the Qelt in changing its course has de- 
stroyed it. Lack of time prevented the solving of several other pugzling 





Fig 4. Painted walls in imitation of marble. The painting of the second and third centuries 
A. D. is in excellent condition. 


details in this “sunken garden” area. At the street level at either end 
of the grand facade there was a series of rooms but winter streams 
through the centuries have destroyed the details of most of these, es- 
pecially at the eastern end. 


The statuary niches in the facade are alternately semicircular with 
a half-dome ceiling and rectangular with a flat ceiling. The only ex- 
ception is at the junction of the niches and the terraced garden where 
the facade finishes off with two rectangular niches in each case. Every 
niche is approximately a yard in width and three in height. A stairway 
at the center of the terraced garden leads up to the level gardens on the 
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bench above. - Among these gardens but farther to the south are the 
foundations of what must have been Herod’s palace. Unfortunately the 
land was in crops and we could not dig it. The American School of 
Oriental Research, however, is now engaged in excavating !his ground 
as a part of its second campaign. 


The dating of the eivic center is difficult because nothing like it 
has been found before in the Near East. Furthermore the present 
available evidence is somewhat contradictory. Some of it points to 
Herod Archelaus as the builder and Josephus tells us that he handsomely 
remodeled the palace after it was burnt in rioting following the death 
of Herod the Great. On the other hand a few factors point to the time 
of Hadrian (117-138 A.D.). If the latter date is taken, then Hadrian 
must have rebuilt Jericho on a truly lavish scale. 





Just across the wadi from the civic center is another massive build- 
ing complex in the same opus reticulatum construction, but we did not 
have time to study it in detail. Still to the northward is the city’s great 
reservoir with the aqueducts leading to it and from it, still showing 
above ground. Indeed, as one wanders over the site of the ancient city 
he sees ruins everywhere, either the outcroppings of concrete walls or 
great stone foundation courses. Two sites instantly strike the eye for 
they look like perfect settings for theaters. But lack of time prevented 
us from following up these many interesting leads; by April Jericho was 
already getting too hot for comfortable and efficient work. This is pri- 
marily a site for winter digging. 


Jericho was the last city which Jesus visited before he went to Jeru- 
salem and his crucifixion. Here at Jericho Christ met Zacchaeus, the 
Publican, and visited in the latter’s luxurious villa (Luke 19: 1-10). This 
was one of the richest tax districts in Palestine and Zacchaeus must have 
been a highly influential politian. (Sycamore trees have disappeared 
from the site along with the villas, but huge sycamores may be seen in 
modern Jericho). Three Gospels tell us the story of Jesus healing the 
blind at Jericho; and if he were there today he could still carry on that 
healing ministry, for a number of blind men came to us imploring that 
we give their sons work on the dig (Matt. 20:29-34; Mark 10:46-52; 
Luke 18:35-43). 

After doing this pastoral work in Jericho, Jesus climbed the steep 
old Roman road up the Wadi Qelt and entered the great wilderness of 
Judea, where at the beginning of his ministry he had spent the forty 
days of the temptation. From the high mountain which is the tradi- 
tional site of the temptation, or from many others Christ would have 
looked down on Jericho, which may well have been Pilate’s winter cap- 
ital at that time just as it had been Herod’s when Jesus was a baby. At 
any rate Jericho was as international as any city in Palestine and typical 
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of all the kingdoms of this world. Had not Anthony and Cleopatra and 
the Caesars made it an international pawn! 





Now at the close of his ministry, Jesus again makes his way through 
this wilderness of Judea. Along the route to Jerusalem he would pass 
the inn where the good Samaritan took the man who had fallen among 
thieves. (This has always been ideal country for brigands). The site 
of that inn is probably somewhere in the general neighborhood of the 
caravansary which is today pointed out to tourists as the traditional 
site. It would naturally have been located somewhere hereabouts, i. e. 
half way between the last water available in the Qelt and the first water 
available out of Jerusalem, i. e. en-Shemesh. 


Bethany was the first village Christ saw after leaving Jericho and 





Fig 5 The first two statuary niches in the western section of the facade, showing the alter- 
nation of the rectangular and half-domed ceiling. A stairway to the pool is beneath 
the spot where the men are working at the right 


it was here at Bethany that he ended his journey and made his home 
during Passion Week. While we were excavating Jericho, Father Saller 
of the Franciscans was excavating the great Byzantine and Crusader 
Church at Bethany which commemorated Christ’s visits to this hamlet. 
From Bethany to Jerusalem is just a good walk over the top of the 
Mount of Olives or around its southern shoulder. 


While we were excavating Jericho the Wadi Qelt was calling us 
to other researches both upstream and down the valley. The United 
Nations was talking of building a dam in the wadi, so the American 
Schools of Oriental Research asked us to make an archaeological sur- 
vey of it. If any archaeological sites were to be covered by the waters, 
they might first be excavated. Professor C. Umhau Wolf of the Chicago 
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Lutheran Seminary, a fellow of the Jerusalem School ont ¢ our right hand 
man at Jericho, undertook this task; and it was a real task for the wadi 
is a wild, deep canyon with precipitous sides. He and his Arab asso- 
ciates searched everywhere for ruins of all types and caves of all periods 
— preferably prehistoric, of course. No new material was discovered 
beyond that already recorded. Confirmatory evidence, however, is al- 
ways valuable and Professor Wolf deserves credit for his arduous and 
dangerous task. 


About a mile downstream from New Testament Jericho the Qelt 
passes modern Jericho and continues eastward to the Jordan where 
it empties into that stream at the traditional site of the baptism of Jesus. 
About a mile and a half down the stream from modern Jericho a large 
isolated tamarisk tree breaks the monotony of the level plain. Nearby 





Fig. 6. The Wadi Qelt. The rugged terrain indicates the difficulty of an archaeological survey 


is a shallow mound which some scholars identified as that Gilgal which 
Joshua used as his military headquarters in the Jericho campaign. We 
dug here but found nothing from either Old or New Testament times. 
The earliest material was a Byzantine Church. It had a long complex 
history of destruction and repair extending through five building periods. 
It. was originally a three aisled basilica erected in the fourth or fifth 
century. All the succeeding churches, however, were smaller ones and 
the last one was abandoned in the ninth century. At one period a monas- 
tery was incorporated with this church. This was a perfectly normal pro- 
cedure, as the whole Jericho district was alive with monasteries — only 
Jerusalem itself having a greater number. 


But now it is time to leave New Testament Jericho. Whenever I 
leave that site I am reminded of those prophetic passages in the Old 
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Testament which describe the ruins of ancient Nineveh and Babylon. 
Part of this site is today a “watered garden” but most of it is a barren 
wilderness, which the foxes cross to drink at the wadi’s edge. Here 
passing Bedouin pitch their black tents and pasture their sheep. Here 
they come to buy their dead, little realizing that they are entombing 
them in the rooms of ancient Roman villas. But one instinctively looks 
up the Wadi Qelt. It leads on to the New Jerusalem! 
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THE EXCAVATION OF TELL QASILE 
B. Maisler 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tell Qasile is situated on the northern bank of the Yarkon River 
and within the municipal boundaries of Tel Aviv. The excavation of 
the site, which extends over an area of 16 dunams (16.000 sq. m.), was 
carried out during 1948-1950 by an archaeological expedition under the 
direction of the author, on behalf of the Israel Exploration Society and 
the Tel Aviv Municipality. The excavations uncovered a clear strati- 
graphic sequence of the site, which was occupied in the Early Iron I 
and II periods, and again from the Persian to the Arab period. The 
ancient name of Tell Qasile has not yet been identified, but the settle- 
ment was undoubtedly an important link in the chain of towns, villages 
and blockhouses on the lower reaches of the Yarkon whose remains point 
to a continuous process of settlement and cultural development in this 
fertile and well watered region. The silos, the storerooms of oil and wine 
jars and the agricultural implements discovered at Tell Qasile are evi- 
dence of a highly developed agricultural civilization and of the efficient 
use of the Yarkon waters for irrigation. The oil and wine presses bear 
witness to the importance of the oil and wine industries in the economic 
life of the settlement. In addition, dyeing and metal refining were also 
practiced. The settlement seems to have enjoyed special importance also 
as a port town like others situated in the vicinity of deep waters or mouths 
of local rivers. Various imported objects, particularly of the Israelite pe- 
riod (10th-8th Cent. B. C.), suggest close commercial ties with Cyprus 
and the Phoenician cities. Probably this is the site referred to in the OT 
where Lebanon timber was brought “to the sea of Joppa” in the time of 
King Solomon and of Zerubbabel, governor of Judah, and from there 
sent on to Jerusalem (2 Chron. 2:16; Ezra 3:7). 

The excavation of the southern and western parts of the tell en- 
abled us to determine twelve strata of occupation, some of which are 
divided into two substrata, and their relative dates. Each stratum is 
represented by building remains and by an abundance of pottery, which 
enabled us to clarify the chronology of the site. 

The examination of the finds be ‘longing to the earliest settlement 
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furnish evidence that it was founded in the 12th century B.C., by the 
“Sea-peoples”, probably the Philistines, who invaded the country from 
the sea and set up a number of aristocratic military city-states in the 
Maritime Plain. The two earliest strata at Tell Qasile are characterized 
by Philistine pottery, with a white or creamy wash and black designs 
of the common geometrical repertoire. This distinctive type of pottery 
is commonly thought to have been evolved by the Philistines, and is 
found almost everywhere in Western Palestine in Early Iron I period 
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Fig. 7. Reconstruction and cross-section of the eleventh century B. C. copper furnace found 
at Tell Qasile. 


until the second half of the 11th century B. C., when it disappears. 


The remains of this earliest settlement at Tell Qasile (strata XII 
and XI) reveal that the inhabitants achieved a considerable degree of 
material culture. In stratum XI we discovered, amongst others, a large 
building, one of whose rooms is bisected by a row of pillars built of 
bricks on stone foundations. These pillars evidently served to support 
the ceiling and recall the story of Samson’s death (Judges 16:25-29). 
Another building served as a refinery. One of its rooms contained two 
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smelting furnaces with brick flues. Nearby were two clay crucibles 
containing smelted copper. A very interesting system of fortifications 
which has not yet been thoroughly examined, also belongs to this 
period; it consists of a broad mud brick wall (5% m.) and a glacis of 
stamped earth. A variety of Early Iron I: Phase 2 pottery belongs to 
this period, especially “Philistine” types, such as “beer bottles” (jugs 
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Fis 8 A large public building, covering an area of 200 sq. m. (see p. 48), first erected at 
Tell Qasile during the reign of Solomon (Stratum IX) and rebuilt during the age of 
Elijah in the ninth century (Stratum VIII) 


with a strainer spout), craters with horizontal handles, “stirrup handle” 
jugs, deep bowls with the characteristic spiral decoration. Only in 
stratum XII appears the decoration of stylized swans in series of metope- 
like panels. Among the other finds are numerous flint sickle blades 
and some bronze implements and weapons such as arrowheads and 
dagger blades. We found no iron in these strata; apparently it was not 
yet in common use. 
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In the Post-Philistine (or late Philistine) period (stratum X,. the 
end of the llth and the beginning of the 10th Cent. B.C.) a highly 
developed civilization flourished on this site. The change is apparent 
in many aspects, especially in the general planning of the town, the 
well built houses and the variety of the pottery forms. Iron objects 
make their appearance, while flint implements become scarce. The ex- 
cavation of the southern part of the tell revealed an impressive sight — 
two city quarters laid out according to a preconceived and uniform plan. 
The common dwelling house of this period is square, and includes a 
courtyard paved with stone slabs facing the street, a dwelling room 
parallel to the yard, and another long room used as a store or workshop 
completing the square. The plan of the substantial houses of the wealthy 
persons is much more complicated. The courtyards contained baking 
ovens, hearths, oil presses and storage bins. The storerooms contained 
dozens of jars, differing in form and size. It is possible that these jars 
served as containers for the oil and wine sent by sea to Phoenicia and 
Egypt. In one of the two large storehouses, containing more than eighty 
vessels, two jars were discovered which are strikingly similar to pottery 
found at Tell el Yahudiyeh in Egypt (11th Cent.). Evidence of trade 
relations with Egypt during this period is also furnished by seals and 
small faience figurines. 





The buildings of stratum X yielded a great quantity of pottery, 
the great majority of local manufacture with some foreign importations 
or imitations of foreign wares. As far as pottery is concerned, this 
stratum represents a particular phase in the history of the settlement 
when the Philistine ceramic tradition had already faded while certain 
Philistine motifs still survived, especially on two or four-handled craters 
with a brown slip and red-black spiral decorations. Similar bowls have 
been found also in the latest “Canaanite” settlement at Megiddo (Strat- 
um VIA) and at Tell Jerisheh. At the same time it should be noted 
that this stratum yielded the greatest quantity of decorated pottery, much 
of it reminiscent of the Canaanite cultural tradition. The Canaanite 
civilization experi 2ed a revival at the end of the second millennium 
B.C. with the rise of the Phoenician cities and the extensive develop- 
ment of their overseas trade and their contacts with Cyprus. It is pos- 
sible that Tell Qasile served as a trading post for the Phoenician sea- 
farers on their way to Egypt, and as an important export center for 
oil, wine and grain. Copper refining, dyeing, oil manufacture and 
other crafts were also practiced. The large building containing two 
rows of pillars (reminiscent of similar constructions at Tell el-Hesi, 
City V) and connected with the copper refinery seems also to have had 
an industrial or commercial purpose. 


Fire destroyed this city at the beginning of the 10th century B.C., 
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he probably when the coastal region north of the Yarkon was conquered 
aly by David. An Israelite settlement was built on the ruins of the previous 
ont city and remained in existence until the second half of the 8th century 
the B.C., when the armies of Tiglath Pileser III, King of Assyria, overran 
cts the northern and western provinces of the kingdom of Israel (732 B.C.). 
ex- The early Israelite town too was built according to a preconceived plan, 
— pursuing the plan of stratum X. In the lowest levels of the earliest 
an. Israelite stratum (stratum IX, 2), we find the common type of the 
sa Early Iron I dwelling house, the “four room building”, consisting of 
om two parallel rectangular rooms separated by an inside courtyard, and 
0p another, long, room closing off both rooms and courtyard from one 
thy side. In a later phase of this stratum (IX, 1) a change was made in 
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ted B. C. (Stratum VII). The inscription reads: ‘‘For the king: a thousand and one 
hundred (measures) of oil. Ahiyahu.’’ 


uch 

nite 

um the building plan of the house — the wall separating the courtyard from 
lop- the room west of it was torn down, and four brick pillars with stone 
so8- foundations built in its stead to support the roof. In these courtyards 
sea- we found oil and wine presses, silos, storage bins; in the later period 
for (strata VIII and VII) the plan of the common house is simpler and 
and contains only one dwelling room and a courtyard with various installa- 
two — tions, including a plastered bath. The oil and wine industries took 
esi, § first place in the industrial life of this period. Our expedition uncovered 


had § 2 large public building on the top of the hill which was built in a later 
phase of stratum IX. From the time when this building was first erected, 
apparently in the Solomonic period, until it assumed its final shape 
.C., (in the time of Omri’s dynasty), it experienced many changes and was 
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enlarged and rebuilt several times. It extends over an area of 200 sq. m. 
and contains nine rooms. A fight of stairs and double interior walls 
prove that the building had an upper storey. In the rooms we found, 
amongst other objects, two scarabs, a bone stylus, a lance head and 
fine pottery vessels. This building resembles closely the administrative 
building near the palace in Solomonic Megiddo (stratum IV B). One 
of the remarkable finds made was the burial of a young man under the 
foundations of one of the houses of this period (stratum IX, 1). 


The settlement of the Israelite period was surrounded by a case- 
mate structure. The small narrow casemates with their axes at right 
angles to the wall (strata VIII-VI1) served to store oil and wine jars; 
others contained silos. These discoveries underline the character of this 
settlement as a fortified trading and administrative center for the Yarkon 
region which lies on the border of Philistia. 





Fig. 10. The inscription on another ostracon found on the surface at Tell Qasile, dating from 
the eighth century B. C. It reads: ‘‘Ophir-gold for Beth-horon, 30 shekels.’’ It is 
possible that this Beth-horon is the town situated at the head of the Valley of 
Aijalon, some distance away in the hill country. Since it is known, however, that 
there was a temple of the god Horon at Jamnia, directly south of Tell Qasile some 
15 miles distant, it is not improbable that the name should be rendered ‘‘house of 
Horon,’’ and that the gold was meant for that temple. 


Various imported objects of Cypriote and Phoenician origin furnish 
evidence of close trade relations with the centers of Phoenician com- 
merce. Typical Cyprus pottery of Early Iron I were found in deposits 
of stratum IX (10 Cent.). In the 9th and 8th centuries (EI II, 1), 
on the other hand (strata VIII and VII), the influence of Samaria, the 
capital of Israel, comes to the fore in building the casemate wall and 
fortifications, and in the pottery. A great quantity of sherds of charac- 
teristic “Samaria Ware” was found in strata VIII-VII. Some of the 
other individual finds of this period include a figurine of the “pillar 
Astarte” type, a scarab showing a figure standing in 4 chariot, a stone 
weight, probably a tenth of a kikkar (6300 gr.), arms and other copper 
and iron implements, and a large quantity of pottery types of Early 
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Iron I, 3, in stratum IX and types of Early Iron II, 1 in strata VIII 
and VII (incl. wheel-burnished ware ). Among the pottery found, special 
interest attaches to a highly burnished jug decorated with the painted 
figure of a running horse (stratum VII). 








Two Hebrew ostraca found on the surface of the tell before the 
start of the excavations belong to the end of the Israelite period. The 
inscription on the one reads: ImlkIlp]/ shmn wm’h (for the king, 
thousand (?) and one hundred of oil, Ahiyahu); and on the other: 
zhb. ’pr. lbythrn./sh=(Ophir-Gold to Beth Horon lor the Temple of 
Horon!, 30 shekels). These inscriptions bear witness to the importance 
of this settlement as an importing and exporting trade center in the 
Israelite kingdom. 


After the destruction of the Israelite settlement the site remained 
unoccupied until, in the postexilic period, an extensive building was 
erected on the ruins, apparently a government building, reminiscent 
of the plan of the palace at Lachish. This building complex includes 
a large house built on a levelled off and elevated space, and a spacious 
fortified courtyard, accessible from the house by a flight of stairs. The 
pottery found in this building (stratum VI) is typical of this period 
(Persian rule, 6th-4th centuries B.C.) and includes some Attic sherds 
from Greece. Evidently Tell Qasile served in this period as well as in 
the preceding one as an administrative and economic center (over- 
seas trade). 


From the Persian until the Arab period Tell Qasile was continuously 
occupied. Various building remains belong to the Hellenistic (stratum 
V), Herodian (stratum IV), Roman (stratum III) and Byzantine (strat- 
um II) periods. The remains of a spacious Herodian public building 
deserve particular attention. This building contained a number of 
rectangular rooms, narrow corridors, a courtyard paved with dressed 
stone and an interesting subterranean stone drain. To the Roman Period 
belongs a large bazaar, complete with long store rooms. Another build- 
ing of this period is being uncovered during the third season. There 
is also a pottery kiln, a number of wine presses, etc., belonging to the 
Roman-Byzantine period. Pottery, coins and other finds furnish us with 
sufficient material to date these late remains (strata III-II). Surpris- 
ingly enough inscriptions were not found, with the exception of a Greek 
ostracon and some seal impressions on pottery. 


The latest level is represented by a few building remains of the 
Arab period. Some glazed Mamluk sherds (18th-15th centuries A.D.) 
were found on the surface of the tell and in the uppermost layers of 


the debris. 
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THE EXISTENCE OF A HITHERTO UNKNOWN 
INTERPRETATION OF PSALM 107 
AMONG THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


Isaac Rabinowitz 
Young Men’‘s and Young Women’s Hebrew Associations 
East New York and Brownsville 


In The Biblicai Archaeologist, Vol. XII, No. 3 (September, 1949), 
on pages 58-59, there are photographs (Figures 11 and 12) of thirteen 
of the manuscript fragments found by G. Lankester Harding and Pere 
R. de Vaux when they excavated the ‘Ain Feshkha scroll-cave in Febru- 
ary and March of 1949. It is, I believe, possible to see in at least four 
of these scraps — the upper and lower left-hand corner pieces of Fig. 11, 





Fig. 11. Some manuscript fragments found in the cave at ‘Ain Feshkha in 1949. (From 
B, A. XII, 3, Fig. 4) 


and the upper and lower right-hand pieces of Fig. 12 — the remains of 
a work which was probably an interpretation of Psalm 107, just as the 
Habakkuk Scroll (DSH) is an interpretation of Habakkuk 1 and 2. 
The third discernible line in Fig. lla (the upper left-hand corner 
piece of Fig. 11) contains a phrase, bwz ‘al ndybym, which occurs both 
at Ps. 107:40 and at Job 12:21: sh(w)pk bwz ‘al-ndybym, “He poureth 
contempt upon nobles.” It is a problem of long standing whether Job 
quotes the psalm, or vice versa; and if the slender context of Fig. lla 
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were all we had to go by, we should be equally at a loss to decide 
whether the phrase of line 3 is a quotation of the psalm or of the pas- 
sage in Job. That it is,a quotation, indeed, may be deduced from the 
fact that the clearly legible portion of line 2 of the scrap reads bshwmrwn, 
“in Samaria”, a phrase which appears neither in Psalm 107 nor in Job 12. 
It becomes more probable, however, that our phrase quotes Ps. 107:40 
rather than Job 12:21 when we observe that the first legible line of the 
upper right-hand piece of Fig. 12 (Fig. 12a) reads [m]mswquwtyhm. 
This is a word which appears no fewer than four times in Psalm 107 
(vss. 6, 18, 19, 28), while it does not appear in Job 12 at all. Here again 
it is apparent that the word is a quotation, for the psalm contains no 
such collocation of letters as the kh w’'l y‘[s] which constitutes the sec- 
ond line of Fig. 12a. 





Fig. 12. Another group of manuscript fragments from the cave. (From B. A. XII, 3, Fig. 5) 


The lower right-hand scrap of Fig. 12 (Fig. 12b) consists of the re- 
mains of two lines, the first of which starts to be legible with the letters 
‘sw. We might think of this as 3rd pl. pf. from the root ’ws “to press, 
make haste,” were it not for the fact that the ‘aleph is preceded by the 
barest tip of the lower right-left horizontal stroke of some other letter; 
and as this could not be part of a waw, yodh, or any other letter which 
could be auxiliary to some form of the root ‘ws, we are compelled to 
discard the possibility that ’sw derives from this root. Now there is only 
one other root in Biblical Hebrew which contains the final combination 
’s, and that is n’s. If, then, we read the first word of this scrap as n]’sw, 
we have a word which also appears at Ps. 107:11, “they have contemned”; 
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and our doubt that we are dealing with citations of Ps. 107 is diminished 
to the point of vanishing. 


The lower left-hand corner piece of Fig. 11 (Fig. 11b) contains the 
legible letters rwm, a combination|which appears twice in the psalm: 
wtrwmm at vs. 25, and wyrwmmwhw at vs. 32. Of these two possibilities, 
I think the former is the more probable, because the remains of the letter 
following the m seem more like a final than a medial m. 


What inference about the nature of the work which these fragments 
once were part can be drawn from the facts presented above, namely, 
that we have in these four scraps citations of at least four different 
verses from Psalm 107 together with material which does not appear in 
the psalm? A point of departure for such an inference is to be found 
in the two legible words of line 2 of Fig. 12b: zh shplh. We might have 
here a reference to the Shephelah, the region of low hills between the 
maritime plain and the higher central mountain country of Palestine. 
On the other hand, shpih may be an instance of shiplah “humiliation” 
(cf. Isaiah 32:19) or shepalah “lowly” (cf. Ezek. 17:14). Considering 
our reconstruction n]’sw “they have contemned” in the first line, however, 
and considering what follows n’sw in the psalm (v. 12: “Therefore He 
humbled -their heart”), it seems most likely that shplh must be taken in 
the sense of “humiliation” or “a lowly one.” No matter how we read 
shplh, the first word, zh “this is, ’ indicates that shplh is a specification 
or an explanation of something that has gone before. Assuming that 
this something is a citation of Ps. 107:12, we should then have: [““He 
humbled their heart’:] this is an humiliation ...” It may well be 
that the tiny circle which appears on the right-hand margin of the line 
marks the end of the citation. 


These considerations lead us to conclude that the work of which 

these several scraps are the remains was an interpretation of Psalm 107, 
similar in character to DSH. We are not, of course, able to determine 
whether the same phenomena of citation and exegesis which appear in 
DSH (and which I have discussed in my paper, “The Second and Third 
Columas of the Habakkuk Interpretation-Scroll”, Journal of Biblical Lit- 
erature 69,1 [March, 1950] pp. 45-46) also appeared in the interpreta- 
tion of Psalm 107. If the suggested reconstruction of line 2 of Fig. 12b 
should be correct, we might deduce that the manner of citation and 
exegesis in DSH is relatively more developed. 


It is to be hoped that more fragments of this interpretation of 
Psalm 107 will turn up among those recovered from the ‘Ain Feshkha 
cave. If the present demonstration that such a work once existed should 
facilitate the identification of some of these fragments, the author of the 
present slight contribution will feel more than amply rewarded. 








